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Our Children are Our Echoes. 
Our attention has been arrested by a re- 
‘park of Hezekiah Butterworth, of Boston, in 
= Universal Peace Meeting lately held. He 
mas @aid that ‘‘when mothers and children bring 
eace to their homes, universal peace will 


i nothome” among nations. 
Why the fathers should appear wholly left 
- but, is not evident. Their tempers and dispo- 
HE 


Aq. pitions are certainly no small factor in the 
beace of the family. Yet this must be said, 
‘rue fat during the cares of domestic life through- 
» un- ut the day, the father is not usually in his 
» ffome. He is working or dealing with outside 
people, where it is found good business policy 
i o control himself; while mother and chil- 
rate. @ren are much together, and exposing their 
houghts and emotions to each other in an un- 
lisguised manner. A thousand moments are 
gins ollowing one upon another, and not one of 
fore. hem may forewarn the next of its irritating 
r explosive nature. A single day is a his- 
ul. ory of many surprises to one’s temper, forti- 
d at @ude, control of speech or behavior, and the 
cial @hrunt of these is on the mother and children; 
of ind it is their emotional natures which are pe- 
idon Heuliarly susceptible of them. 
"6 @ The mother through her quicker emotional 
life is intended to be a channel of moral influ- 
a ces to her children. The same sensitive 
onstitution, as it is subject to the Spirit of 
- hrist on the one hand, or of Discord on the 
rom @ther, is peculiarly adapted to be made an an- 
gel of peace, or a vixen of war, in the spirits 
of her household. The atmosphere of one 
kingdom or the other prevails in a family, ac- 
wn, jording to the inward state of its chief min- 
ian ister of influences. How important that for 
— fher to live should be Christ, that for the 
household to live may be peace. The father 
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may rule, but she inspires. He may be the 
law, but she the love. The father may lay 
down truths and judgment, but she is to teach, 
instil, influence. And it is the unconscious in- 
fluence and savor of her spirit,—and his so 
far as it is available,—that is breathing the 
peace or the war into the spirits of children. 
According to his own gifts and endowment, 
the father’s place is not less responsible, but 
his opportunities are made increasingly fewer 
by the growing artificial standards of living 
requiring the money-earner to be an absentee 
from home. 

Both parents are solemnly responsible for 
the example and contagion of their speech 
tones, and spirit. Many are asking, ‘‘Why are 
my children so angry or so disrespectful?’ No 
neighbor who is familiar with the parents’ 
mode of speech to those children wishes to 
give the faithful answer: “‘You must expect 
your children to be your echoes. If ye have 
sown to the wind, what wonder is it if you 
reap the whirlwind?” 

But so it is. As we build by habit our own 
characters, we are therein building those of 
our children. We may punish them for being 
or speaking like ourselves; but much better is 
it to confess our faults one to another, and seek 
to build up one another in the most holy faith 
and practice, and require ourselves to be that 
which we wish our offspring to be. 


this interior prayer is lacking, there is no re- 
ligion; wherever, on the other hand, this 
prayer rises and stirs the soul, even in the 
absence of forms or of doctrines, we have liv- 
ing religion.” 





William Michener. 


William Michener, of Penn township, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, son of Joseph and 
Anna Michener, departed this life the 26th of 
Twelfth Month, 1833, in the forty-sixth year 
of his age, of a pulmonary consumption. He 
was generally considered a good moral char- 
acter, and for some years filled the office of a 
Justice of the Peace. He was favored a short 
time before his decease, to see his situation 
and in the earnestness of that feeling was fre- 
quently led to express his mind to those around 
him. A few of which expressions were taken 
down, and are as follows: 

‘‘Twelfth Month 2nd.—Some of his friends 
being present, he expressed himself as follows: 
—‘I am a poor, weak creature.’ And on be- 
ing answered that he could not be otherwise 
than weak, ‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, ‘you don’t un- 
derstand me; I feel another weakness; I am a 
poor, weak creature. My mind is unstable, 
tussed to and fro; I find that | have a great 
deal to do, and but little time to do it in; 
there is too much that has to be performed on 
this boisterous bed. Ah! this thing of mere 
morality; building one’s self upon the faults 
of others; gliding thoughtlessly along; it will 
not do for such an awful time as this. Dear 
children, I have been an indulgent father to 
you, but I have neglected my own peace. I 
believe that I have been too stubborn; I would 
not give up; my warning, too, has been so 
long, and yet I find that I am still unprepared 
for that solemn change. Oh! that this prepa- 
ration—this great work—should all have been 
hurried into the last moments of my existence. 
I fear that those speculative opinions that are 


2.2 


THE OUTWARD APPEARANCE AND THE HEART. 
—Where we deny the letter or form, we are 
constrained at times to acknowledge the 
Spirit. So superiur is the Spirit that maketh 


alive as to prevail often above the letter that 
killeth. Our recently printed story about the 
thanksgiving of a poor Catholic soldier over 
his uninviting food, was not offered as an un- 
mixed example; but it tended to illustrate the 
principle, or an inward thankfulness notwith- 
standing erroneous modes of expression. ‘‘For 
man looketh at the outward appearance, but 
God looketh at the heart.” 

We may here reproduce another extract :— 
“By prayer I understand no vain exercise of 
words, no mere repetition of certain sacred 
formule, but the very movement itself of the 


soul, putting itself in a personal relation of 
contact with the mysterious power of which 
it feels the presence—it may be even before 
Wherever 


it has a name by which to call it. 


sorrow. 





in the world will cause many a poor, weak, 


wavering mind, like my own, deep travailing 


to get along; at the last they will have to re- 
trace those steps that they have taken, with 
I must confess that | have been too 
wavering in my mind, with regard to my dear 
Redeemer—sometimes almost doubting the ex- 
istence of such a being. Why should it have 
been so, that I could not take warning, before 
I had to be tied down so close. I have often 
said, why is it that I should have been so much 
afflicted; but it was all right—all just—l 
might have taken warning. Oh, thou neglected 
Redeemer, have mercy upon me!—Do not hide 
thy face from me at this awful time; strength- 
en my faith, that I may be enabled to inter- 
cede for pardon for my many and numerous 
transgressions; my sins are many and very 
grievous ones. I have been guilty of wild and 
extravagant conduct, even of late years; con- 
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duct very unsuitable for me as the head of a 
family. I was an exceedingly wild youth. My 
youthful days were spent in wild and unprofit- 
able company. All these things press heavily 
on me now; they all come hurrying in on me 
like a flood at this awful period. 1 hope that 
I may be enabled to proclaim to you, before | 
have to leave this bed, that my peace is made 
between me and my God; but oh! if I have to 
take one great and awful leap in the dark, | 
wish that you may take warning by me, and 
not put off the work of your soul’s salvation 
for such an awful time as this. 

‘* *My dear children, you are all that I have 
now in this world. I want you to remember 
what your poor father has told you, whilst ly- 
ing on this bed. Do not neglect the attend- 
ance of meetings; read your Bible frequently, 
and mind what company you go into.’ 

‘“‘On the 5th of the month, some friends 
calling to see him in the evening, he said, ‘I 
have hard work, hard work, to get along. I 
find that there is too much to be performed at 
this awful time. I am a poor weak creature 
--a poor, weak, nervous creature, wearing 
away little by little. I have need of consola- 
tion from my friends.’ 

‘‘After some words of consolation and en- 
eouragement from one of the friends, ‘a min- 
ister,’ he exclaimed: ‘Oh! what a comfort, 
what a consolation, to hear such encouraging 
language. 
the company of my friends, my weighty 
friends.’ As this friend was about to leave 
him he said to him, ‘thy visit, though short, 
has been a very comfortable one to me.’ 

‘‘On the &th, a friend calling to see him, 
he said—‘I have for some years back, say 
three or four, tuought all was right with me. 
I thought I was living a tolerably {moral life, 
but I have seen, since lying here, that I have 
all yet to do; and feel thankful that I have 
been permitted to see that I was not prepared, 
and have been laboring for some time, in a re- 
tired and inward way, to make my peace; and 
thought to have kept all to myself: but I 
could not withhold in viewing that blessed 
prospect that was brought to my view, last 
night, of everlasting happiness. I now can 
say that true religion is no farce; but it is the 
most joyous life we can live. I have compared 
myself to a child just beginning to walk. Last 
night my spiritual mind could walk, but to- 
day I feel weak and tottering; but I hope it is 
all for the better. If there was no bitter 
there would be no sweet.’ 

**On the 12th—a friend who had previously 
been to see him, and at this time calling at his 
request, he said, ‘Oh! dear Lydia, how I have 


wanted to see thee, to tell thee what a state | 


was in when thee and friends were here; 
I thought I would as lieve have had your room 
as your company, though you were welcome. 
I was whole; I was sound; I needed nothing— 
but Oh! how glad I would have been since, to 
have the company of solid friends. I’ve seen 
things so different since. Some years ago, I 
think I was in a pretty good state of mind. I 
attended meeting twice a week, and felt com- 
fortable; but little by little I gradually fell away 
into a lukewarm state of mind, and oh! awful 
would have been my situation if 1 had been 
taken away in that state. I should have had to 
make a bold leap in the dark; but oh! I thought 
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the world to feel as I now do. I lay here; I 
have sweet communion with my dear Redeemer. 
Oh, how comfortable I feel; it is not worth 
while to try for words to express the comfort 
I feel.’ 

** At one time he said, ‘I think if I was to be 
set on my feet again, and have the cares of 
the world around me, I should make a very 
different appearance from what I have done.’ 

‘‘To a friend, who was with him the night 
after the above date, he said, ‘if I had been 
possessed of ten thousand worlds, not two 
weeks ago, I would have given all for the 
peace of mind I now enjoy. Oh! how much 
better it would be if people were more ean- 
did and honest one with another, in telling 
us our faults, not merely in a society way, but 
whenever one was overtaken in a fault, tell 
him of it in candor, not fearing to offend—be 
they Quaker, Presbyterian, Methodist, or any 
other. I think it would be of great advantage 
in general. If I was permitted to be raised 
again, | should take the New Testament in 
whole for a rule of life. If we deny any part 
of it, we may as well deny the whole; it all 
came from the same fountain-head, and is all 
true. In my most profligate days | never de- 
nied it openly, but cavilled with and disbe- 
lieved a part.’ 

‘‘Shortly after, laying for the most part of 
the day very quiet and composed, towards even- 


I have indeed been favored with | ing being told that he seemed to be very much 


favored, he said, ‘Oh yes! these are precious 
moments, wherein I am permitted to commune 
with my blessed Saviour, with my dear Re- 
deemer, whose presence is near me and round 
about to support me;’ and particularly en- 
joined the reading of the Scriptures, especially 
the New Testament, just as it is. ‘Do not go 
to picking out some here and some there, to 
suit our own purposes; that won’t do; oh! it 
will not do. I have done too much at it my- 
self.’ 

**15th of the Month—He said to a neighbor, 
‘I think it strange if my way is not clear, for 
amidst all my sufferings this evening I have 
felt comforted.’ On being told that it felt 
very comfortable to them, that he was thus 
sustained in those trying moments, he said, 
‘I believe that I have spoken from my heart; I 
feel my heart to glow with thankfulness to the 
Supreme Author of all good. Oh! glory, glory 
to his name; I cannot sing his praise too long 
or too loud.’ After laying some time in si- 
lence, he spoke of the late trying seasons that 
he had experienced, and requested that some 
of the fragments might be gathered together. 
‘As I have thrown myself open to the world of 
late, pretty much, with regard to spiritual 
matters, those of you who have heard me ex- 
press myself, though in troken sentences, may 
perhaps be able to preserve some of them; not 
to make any glare or glitter about me; but 
perhaps they would be of use in awakening 
some poor wayward mortal, like myself, that 
has strayed far from the path of peace, toa 
sense of their condition that they might not 
put off the work of the soul’s salvation to a 
late period; to a time when it may be very un- 
certain. The time has not been long since I 
was permitted to see my undone condition; but 
I have passed through some trying scenes.’ 

*‘On the 16th—A neighbor calling in to see 
him, he said, ‘My dear friend, I am yet here; 


some days ago | would have given anything in | very unexpectedly here in this tabernacle of 
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clay at this time. My comforts and joys yegs.. 
terday were such that I had no doubt before 
this time the Lord would have taken me to 
himself; but his will be done. I have noth. 
ing to say inthe matter. It is of his goog 
pleasure that I am here, no doubt for wige 
ends. I have no fears to depart; my way is 
clear. Certainly it is of the Lord; if it wag 
of my own coining my comforts, my joys, my 
delights, could not be what they are. I fee] 
certain of my near approach to dissolution; and 
as my approach nears, my prospects brighten, 
Can I be deceived? is it not of the Lord? it 
certainly must be of the Lord. I can, with 
honesty and thankfulness of heart, say to my 
friends, Come, and see what the Lord has 
done for my soul. Yesterday my comforts 
were such, not for a short time, but for most 
of the day, I felt such delight at the prospect 
of leaving this tabernacle before morning, that 
I fell into a sweet sleep for a good while, and 
when I awoke my joys were such that I was 
astonished to find myself on this bed; and 
could not have been reconciled to it, but from 
the consideration that it is the lord that doeth 
it of his good pleasure. Let Him do, let Him 
do what to Him seemeth good. Oh! I think] 
need not go back to my past life now. I have 
reviewed it over and over again and have laid 
it open before my God. To my knowledge! 
have kept nothing back, and feel that I have as- 
surance all is well; that the Lord of his mercy 
has forgiven my sins, that He will remember 
them no more; that all I have to do now is to 
watch and pray; for He is a merciful God, and 
endureth forever. Oh! my dear, (speaking to 
his wife), shed not tears for me; it is to mea 
matter of rejoicing, that I am so near death. 
My fears have all left me; I have a goodly hope, 
for | have thrown myself altogether on the mer- 
cy of the Almighty, trusting on Him alone for 
salvation, and have good reason to believe He 
has heard and He has pardoned me; and has 
laid up for me a crown of rejoicing.’ 

“*23rd.—In the presence of his family he 
said, ‘Oh! gracious Father! ifit is consistent 
with Thy Divine and blessed will soon to take 
me to thyself; but not my will, but thine be 
done. Grant me patience, fortitude and faith, 
to endure to the end till the final close comes. 
Do not take me out of the furnace till I am 
thoroughly purged. Ido not wish that; but 
be pleased to be with me, and support me 
along through this trying time; I feel myself 
to be a poor, weak creature, a poor, weak 
worm, and oh! what would become of me at 
this awful time, if it was not for thy all-sus- 
taining, all-preserving power.—Oh glory! glo- 
ry! glory to his Name! what a pleasure to sing 
his praise, both now, henceforth, and forever- 
more, amen. And thou, my dear Redeemer, 
do not forsake me at this trying moment, but 
be round about me, and support me along 
thruugh this vale of tears till the final close 
come; then let me sleep in thy arms. Oh, 
blessed Father! if it is meet with thy Divine 
and holy will that my dear spiritual part 
should shortly be released from this suffering 
body, what a glorious thing it would be for 
me.—Oh! that I may be supported with forti- 
tude and faith, to hold fast what I have got, 
ae the faith and hold out steadfast to the 
end.’ 

“*24th.—In the presence of a neighbor, he 
said, ‘Oh! my sufferings are great, I cannot 
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describe them; I fear I will offend thee, oh 
merciful Father, by my complaints; be pleased, 
oh merciful Goodness, to forgive me, and sup- 
port me, and suffer me not to lose any ground 
that I may have gained. Oh, thou beloved 
Jesus Christ, my dear Redeemer, do thou in- 
tercede for me, and have my transgressions 
pardoned. Oh, Lord, they are many, but thou 
art able and willing to help me; be pleased to 
cast me not off in the last and trying hour, 
but be my support and consolation. My sins 
are great, but not too great for thee, oh, mer- 
ciful Goodness, to forgive.’ 

‘25th. the evening before his decease, he 
frequently exclaimed, ‘I long to be in my Sa- 
viour’s arms.’ 

‘*He spoke to his brother of the uncertainty 
of time, and the necessity of a preparation for 
the awful change which awaits us. He spoke 
of that light that he had once known, and of 
that light becoming darkness, and how great 
that darkness, which makes very hard work. 
That he once attended meetings pretty regular- 
ly, and when meeting day came, he felt a desire 
togo; ‘but,’ said he, ‘some how or other I slid 
away and became careless, and was guilty of 
as unbecoming things as ever I was in my life.’ 
This was the night of the 5th of the Twelfth 
Month; on the morning of the 6th he ex- 
pressed great thankfulness, for his night’s 
rest; both rest of body and peace of mind.”’ 


oo 


THE DouBLE GrowTH,—‘“‘Nay,” said the 
householder in the Lord’s parable to the impa- 
tient servants who longed to clear his fields of 
evil. ‘“Nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, 
ye root up also the wheat with them” 

There are many wrongs that our unskillful 
hands may not safely touch despite our long- 
ing to set the world right. Virtue and error 
have tangled their roots in the same soil; in- 
nocence has twined its heart strings round the 
guilty, until justice to the one means cruelty 
to the other; we needs must wait for the har- 
vest and a wiser method than ours. Even in 
our own little world, where the sufferings, the 
mistakes, the burdens and sorrows of those 
whom we love so grieve us, the same is true. 
We would root out all the trouble if we could, 
we say, but we do not not know what precious 
growth of courage and faith, of patient sweet- 
ness and strength of character, are slowly ma- 
turing in the shadow of the trials that seem 
evil. —Selected. 

How often do we sigh over opportunities of 
doing good, whilst we neglect the openings of 
Providence in little things. 


- — evn 


MILDRED RATCLIFFE’S REMARKS AT THE TABLE 
OF JONATHAN EVANS THE LAST TIME SHE 
WAs AT His HABITATION. 


I deem it a great privilege that I have been 
once more permitted to be refreshed at thy 
table, and as it seems to me the last time that 
this privilege will be enjoyed by me, I cannot 
tise without expressing my earnest desire and 
belief that we shall be permitted, through the 
power of God and the mercy of his dear Son, 
Jesus Christ, to meet together in eternity, 
and enjoy the feast of fat things at the mar- 
tiage of the King’s son, the supper table of 
the Lamb, where our enjoyment will be unin- 
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terrupted and continue through the boundless 
ages of eternity. Oh may we keep our eyes 
singly directed to the Pilot of our soul’s hap- 
piness, and steadily follow Him, so that noth- 
ing present or to come may be permitted to 
separate us from his love, or prevent us from 
being landed by Him in the haven of rest ; 
where in the enjoyment of the feast of fat 
things we shall ascribe glory, honor and high 
praises to Him who sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb who liveth forever and ever. 


A Sketch of the Life of Archbishop Fenelon. 

Among the greatest and best men of the 
seventeenth century, whose labors and piety 
will never be forgotten, and whose influence 
will never die, is Archbishop Fénelon. I be- 
lieve his pure soul will shine in the heavenly 
firmament as a star of the first magnitude. 

He was born in France in 1654. After fin- 
ishing his education he decided to be a min- 
ister of the Catholic Church. He received 
holy orders in 1675. He entered upon his min- 
isterial work with great vigor. Soon after 
he was ordained he was engaged to attend the 
hospitals, besides performing the duties of the 
parish of St. Sulpice. When he was thirty- 
seven years of age he was director of an in- 
stitution founded for the reception of female 
converts. Then the King of France, Louis 
XIV., selected him as preceptor to his grand- 
children, especially the Duke of Burgundy. 
In 1695 the king appajnted him Archbishop of 
Cambray. 

In after life he was closely associated with 
the life of Madam Guyon. One writer says: 
**Fénelon was one of those uncommon men 
who are destined to give luster to the age in 
which they live, and who do equal honor to 
human nature by their virtues, and to litera- 
ture by their superior talents. He was affable 
in his deportment and luminous in his discourse, 
the peculiar qualities of which were a rich, 
delicate and powerful imagination . . . His el- 
oquence was more mild than vehement. He 
brought himself to the level of his company. 
Grace dwelt upon his lips. He preached upon 
the greatest topics with facility. He was al- 
ways original and creative, imitating no one, 
and himself inimitable. His sublime simplicity 
gave his appearance the air of a prophet.” 

The Duke of St. Simon says: ‘‘Fénelon was 
a tall man, thin and well made. His eyes is- 
sued the fire and animation of his mind like a 
torrent. His countenance could never be for- 
gotten. It required an effort to cease look- 
ing at him. His manners were answerable to 
his countenance. At one time he had it in 
his mind to go as a missionary to Canada, 
which was at that time a French province. At 
another time he desired to go to Greece. He 
wrote to Bossuet, ‘The whole of Greece opens 
before me, and the Sultan flies in terror.’ ’’ 
We have no account of the time when Fén- 
elon was born of the Spirit, but his life declares 
to all around that he had the fruits of the 
Spirit. His acquaintance with Madame Guyon 
was very extensive and very long. Her fer- 
vent piety and missionary labors commanded 
his admiration. 

They often conversed upon the importance 
of a transforming and sanctifying spirituality, 
and the deeply felt need of hisown soul. He 
could not fail to notice the fervid eloquence 
of this woman of rank, of beauty and afflic- 











tions. Her evangelical simplicity and sanctity 
made upon him a deep impression. 

After hearing the bishop preach, Madame 
Guyon realized that there was a great lack in 
his religious experience. The next time they 
met she poured out her heart to him on deep- 
ly spiritual lines. This was after a season of 
silent prayer. The bishop was greatly blessed 
by this intercourse with Madame Guyon from 
year to year. He also became greatly inclined 
to believe the deeply spiritual doctrines that 
she preached. She had a great desire that 
he should be wholly sanctified—body, soul and 
spirit. She presented him before God in fer- 
vent prayer. He fully subscribed to the doc-. 
trine of faith as the life and guide of the soul. 
Fénelon did not despise these sacred truths 
because they were presented to him by a wo- 
man who had but a limited knowledge of the- 
ological writings. By fully yielding himself to 
God he became not only a man, but a man in 
the image of God. In this inward work of 
God upon his soul we find the secret spring 
of that almost divine justice and benevolence 
which impart unspeakable attractions and pow- 
er to his writings. He was not only free from 
the spirit of selfishness, but was bathed in pu- 
rity and love. His hearers felt that he was 
an eminently good and holy man. This distin- 
guished piety helped him to have a good and 
great influence over his pupil, the Duke of 
Burgundy, whom the king had committed to 
his care. The Duke was a very unpromising 
young man, but the bishop was not weary in 
well-doing. 

In after years, when Bossuet had a discus- 
sion with Madam Guyon, he drew up a writing 
that reflected upon this eminent lady, and 
wanted Fénelon to sign it; but he utterly re- 
fused to do so. At length Fénelon wrote 
and published a book called ‘‘Maxims of the 
Saints;’ this was in 1697. This book related 
to the higher experiences of holy living, and 
was very much like the writings of Madam 
Guyon. It was, indeed, her defense. It was 
an exposition of her views as Fénelon under- 
stood them. These maxims cover more than 
forty large-sized pages. 

The bishop having taken this stand, his 
friends knew that he would not abandon his 


position. He was forbearing in his disposi- 
tions, but inflexible in his principles. Neither 
flattery nor threats would move him. _Distin- 


guished men examined this book and admired 
the deep-toned piety that it set forth. Bos- 
suet was wild. He said: ‘‘I will raise my 
voice to the heavens against these errors. I 
will complain to Rome, to the whole earth.” 
He knew that by attacking the doctrines of 
Fénelon he should be found a defender of 
Louis XIV. 

No doubt he was sincere in the course that he 
took. The king had no love for Madame Guyon, 
and about as much for Fénelon. There was 
something peculiarly commanding in the per- 
sonal appearance of Fénelon. His mind pos- 
sessed that simplicity and strength which he 
taught in his writings. He had a calm, dig- 
nified serenity in his countenance; vice and 
hypocrisy stood abashed in his presence. It 
is said the King of France stood in awe 
of him. The king had given him one of the 
highest positions in the Church, yet he had no 
personal attachments te him. 

Bossuet tried to guard the Church against 
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: ‘ | 
the errors of sanctification or of pure love, | 


and at the same time gain the favor of the 
king. Fénelon was as firm as a rock. The 
people wondered what these champions of the 
truth would do. It was a conflict of the two 
great minds of France. Bossuet had the ex- 
perience of age. Fénelon had the vigor of his 
manhood. Both were eloquent in the pulpit, 
as well as in their writings. ‘‘Boessut re- 
minded you of the philosophical mind of 
Burke.’’ ‘‘Fénelon had a large share of the 
luxurious imagination of Jeremy Taylor, chas- 
tened by the refined taste and classic ease of 
Addison.” 

Fénelon taught, first, that the gospel pro- 
vided a salvation by which we may gain the 
entire victory over the sinful propensities, and 
may have the constant and accepted commu- 
nion with God. Second, persons are in this 
state when they love God with all their hearts 
—with pure, unselfish love. Third, there 
have been instances of Christians, though pro- 
bably few in number, so far as can be decided 
by man’s imperfect judgment, who have 
reached this exalted state. 

The controversy hetween Boessut and Féne- 
lon was very able and strong. They were 
mighty men. ‘‘Fénelon was not idle. He 
showed himself at home on every contended 
proposition, and not more a master of lan- 
guage than he was of every form of legitimate 
argument.’’ 

He defended himself by his [ ability. ] He also 
defended Madam Guyon when evil-minded men 
were seeking to destroy her good name. He 
kindly reminded Bishop Boessut ‘‘that nothing 
that is dishonorable ever proves serviceable.” 
This isa most valuable sentiment. Fénelon 
gained the victory. Butlersays: ‘‘Never did 
virtue and genius obtain a more complete tri- 
umph.’’ Fénelon was equally willing that his 
own high character should stand or fall with 
that of Madame Guyon. His mind was too 
pure to estimate virtue by the public favor or 
the want of public favor which attended it. 

The enemies of Fénelon were not content 
till this controversy was submitted to the 
pope. The pope did not desire this work, but 
King Louis would not rest till the pope de- 
cided. Twelve men were appointed to exam- 
ine Fénelon’s book, ‘‘Maxims of the Saints.” 
After twelve sittings they were so divided that 
nothing satisfactory was the result. Thena 
company of cardinals held twelve sittings on 
this book. They were so much divided that 
they came to no conclusion. Another compa- 
ny of cardinals were appointed by the pope. 
They had fifty-two sittings. They lacked en- 
tire unanimity. The discussion went on for 
nearly two years under the eye of the pope. 
Meanwhile the King of France denounced the 
book as erroneous and dangerous. A few 
days after this the king ordered Fénelon to 
cease his labors as spiritual adviser of the 
Duke of Burgundy at Versailles, and retire to 
his own diocese of Cambray, and forbade him 
to Jeave it. He returned with a heart full of 
submission, full of zeal, of gratitude to God 
and man. He stayed in Paris only twenty- 
four hours, and never returned. He became 
an exile from all the world in his own 
diocese. Some of Fénelon’s friends were 
involved in his calamities. They also be- 
lieved in the doctrine of pure love. He felt 
more deeply the disgrace of his friends than 
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he did his own. In his distant place of exile 
he found the rich consolations of Divine grace. 
Pure love filled his soul, for God and for all 
men. He thought it his duty as a Catholic to 
be submissive to the higher authorities of the 
Church. He was condemned by the pope on 
twenty-three propositions of his book. At the 
same time the pope said that neither he nor 
his cardinals condemned Fénelon’s explana- 
tions of the book. ‘So that it was more of a 
condemnation of those who put their own ex- 
planations on the book. Fénelon ceased to 
write controversial articles, but always in- 
culeated and practised pure love. He also 
avoided expressions and illustrations that 
would provoke a misunderstanding. 

He was temperate in his habits, eating and 
sleeping but little. He rose early and devoted 
his first hours to prayer and meditation. 
Walking and riding were his chief recreations. 
In the country he often found God’s holy 
peace. Everything seemed to’be filled with 
God’s infinite goodness. His heart glowed 
with purest happiness when he could escape 
from his business and cares and be among the 
fields and flowers of the country. In the 
country he often met some of his poorest pa- 
rishioners. Sometimes he would inquire about 
their temporal and spiritual conditions. He 
was a friend of all mankind. 

Strangers from all parts of Europe came to 
see him. It was pleasing to see how readily 
he suffered himself to be interrupted by this in- 
flux of friends and strangers. ‘‘He would 
drop his eloquent pen with which he conversed 
with all Europe, that he might bless the hum- 
blest person that came to his palace home; at 
other times he would maintain his episcopal 
dignity as he conversed with the nobility that 
called upon him. He was admired as much 
for his kind condescension, by which he be- 
came all things to all men, as by the sublimi- 
ty of his discourses. His divine life was his 
chief quality. He walked with God like Enoch, 
and was unknown among some men. He was 
a sanctified Quietist, because he had a believ- 
ing acquiescence in the will of God. He was 
religiously quiet in spirit. He had the inward 
rest which Christ calls peace. ‘‘My peace I 
give unto you.’’ ‘‘The peace of God which 
passeth all understanding”’ supported the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray in his conflicts with both 
men and devils. ‘‘He dismissed all useless 
ideas and disquieting desires, to the end that 
he might preserve his soul pure and in peace.” 
He counted all but dross that he might win 
Christ and be found in Him. He died to his 
own abilities. This was a crucifixion. 

He bore patiently the passions and faults of 
others. He said, ‘‘It is often our own imper- 
fections that make us reprove the imperfec- 
tions of others.”’ He believed in religious 
toleration. Hesaid, ‘‘A man’s belief is and 
ought to be sacred. Liberty of thought is an 
impregnable fortress, which no human power 
can force. Violence can never convince; it 
only makes hypocrites.” 

Fénelon’s very dear friends of eminent piety 
could see him only occasionally, but his soul 
centered in God. He saw God in all things 
and all things in God. Those who are united 
in God are not far from one another. This 
was his consolation in the absence of his 
friends. He justly says: ‘‘It is the flux and 
reflux of an infinite ocean of good, common 
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to all, which satiates their desires and com. 
pletes their happiness.” 

‘*After Fénelon was confined he never say 
the Duke of Burgundy, the king’s grandson, 
whom he had tutored for nine years; neither 
could they correspond for many years. The 
duke never forgot him or his kind ministra. 
tions. Before the archbishop died the duke 
wrote him a very kind letter, confessing his 
obligations and asking an interest in his pray. 
ers, that God would give him grace to follow 
out the advice that the bishop gave him in 
former years. The duke confessed his faults, 
but confessed also his purpose to give himself 
to God. ‘‘In respect to yourself, you may be 
assured that my friendship is always the same.” 

‘*Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.’’ § 
the end of this learned and eloquent and deep- 
ly pious man came in peace. How could it be 
otherwise? God called him to leave the toils 
and trials and misunderstandings of earth, 
that he might enter upon the eternal victory 
and rest of the bliss and glory of the heaven 
of heavens. He died in 1715, at the age of 
sixty-five years. ‘‘He rests from his labors, 
and his works do follow him.’’ This was on- 
ly two years after the death of Madame Guyon. 

Fénelon’s writings were very great (the 
latest collected edition embraces twenty-eight 
octavo volumes) and include every variety of 
subjects — theology, philosophy, history, lit- 
erature, ancient and modern, ascetism, and 
spirituality. —E. Davies,in Christian Advocate, 


REMEMBRANCE OF A LONG-FOROTTEN Lavd- 
GUAGE IN DELIRIUM.—An interesting case of 
abnormal memory in delirium is recounted in 
The Lancet by Dr. Henry Freeborn. The pa- 
tient was a woman of seventy years, who was 
suffering from broncho-pneumonia. 

“On the night of the 13th and 14th [of 
Sixth Month] she was found to be speak- 
ing in a language unknown to those about her. 
It sounded as if she was repeating some poetry 
sometimes or carrying on a conversation at 
others. She repeated the same poem time 
after time. This language was found to be 
Hindustani. On the 14th, in the evening, the 
Hindustani began to be mixed with English 
and she spoke to, and of, friends and rela- 
tions of her girlhood. On the 15th the Hin- 
dustani had disappeared altogether and she 
was talking to and of friends of a later date 
in English, French and German. The patient 
was born in India, which country she left at 
the age of three years and landed in Eng- 
land, after five months’ voyage, before she was 
four years old. Up to the time she landed she 
had been under the care of Indian servants and 
spoke no English at all, her only language be- 
ing Hindustani. On her coming to England 
the ayah was sent back, and she then began to 
learn English and from that time she had never 
spoken Hindustani. She apparently, on the 
18th, went back in her delirium to her very 
earliest days, when she spoke again in the 
first language she ever heard. The poem was 
found to be something which the ayahs are in 
the habit of repeating to their children, and 
the conversations were apparently with the na- 
tive servants, one being recognized as a re- 
quest that she might be taken to the bazar to 
buy sweets. 

‘Through the whole delirium there could be 
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recognized a sequence. As time went on the 
friends she spoke of were of later date, and 
she took events in their proper order. She 
apparently began at the beginning of her life 
and went through it, until on Third Mo. 16 ske 
had reached the time when she was married 
and had her children, growing up boy and girl. 
It is curious that after a lapse of sixty-six 
years, during which time she had not spoken 
Hindustani, this language of the early child- 
hood should be recalled in delirium. The pa- 
tient now speaks English, French, and Ger- 
man (one as fluently as the other), but although 
she knows a few Hindustani words she is quite 
unable to speak the language or to put one 
sentence together. She says that she has no 
recollection (nor had she any before her ill- 
ness) of ever having been able to speak Hindu- 
stani. The evidence that this language really 
was Hindustani is that she does not know, 
nor has she ever known, any other language 
except those mentioned in this paper. A lady 
who has lived much of her life in India, and 
who speaks the language, recognized the poem 
as one commonly in use among the ayahs, and 
also translated some of the conversations which 
the patient carried on with her imaginary vis- 
itors.’” 


Science and Industry. 


FounD CoAL IN OLD YARD.—Honesdale, 
sixteen miles from the coal fields at Carbon- 
dale, is having a hard struggle to get coal, 
but there is relief of a temporary character 
in sight. 

long in the late ’40s Thomas Ham owned 
and operated a boat yard a mile below the town 
on the banks of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal. Two miles below was a large rectang- 
ular piece of land situated between the canal 
and the Lackawanna River. It contained sev- 
eral acres, and T. Ham saw possibilities of a 
rival boat yard. He bought the land. 

Honesdale at that time and until five years 
ago was one of the largest coal storage places 
in the world. Hundreds of thousand of tons 
of coal were brought over the mountain from 
Carbondale and Scranton by rail and dumped 
in enormous piles to await shipment to this 
city by rail or canal. The coal was carefully 
screened und only the larger sizes used. The 
screenings, pea and buckwheat size, were 
dumped wherever a place could be found. The 
Erie Railroad secured permission from T. 
Ham to use his land as a dump. For years 
tons and tons of the screenings were dumped 
there. Then the matter was forgotten. 

A few weeks ago T. F. Ham, of Honesdale, 
who inherited the land from his grandfather, 
heard about the old dumping place. He made 
an investigation. He found that he had bet- 
ter than a coal mine, as the coal was almost 
on the surface. A large force of men are 
daily taking out tons of small-sized coal, which 
finds a ready market. It burns with little ash, 
and can be used without specially constructed 
grates. 

The Delaware and Hudson abandoned its 
canal from Honesdale to Rondout a few years 
ago. All of the small towns along its line are 
now reaping a benefit from its existence. 

For years, as the canal boats passed along 
the canal, quantities of coal slipped off the 
heavily loaded boats into the water. It is 
being remined by the farmers and villagers 


who live near the abandoned canal bed. Good, 
clean coal, of various sizes, is being dug up. 





How WATER FREFZEs.—It used to puzzle 
all thinking people why ponds and rivers do 
This de- 


not freeze beyond a certain depth. 
pends on a most curious fact, namely, that 


water is at its heaviest when it reaches 40 
degrees Fahrenheit, that is, 8 degrees above 
On a frosty night, as each 
top layer of water falls to 40 degrees it 
sinks to the bottom; therefore, the whole pond 


freezing point. 


has to drop to 40 degrees before any of it can 
freeze. At last it is all cooled to this point, 


and then ice begins to form. But ice is a very 
bad conductor of heat, therefore it shuts off 
the freezing air from the big body of compara- 
The thicker 
it gets the more perfectly does it act as a 
great coat, and that is why even the Arctic 


tively warm water underneath. 


Ocean never freezes beyond a few feet in 
thickness. The Marine Journal. 





LEGITIMATE GOLD Bricks.—Beneath stout 
bars guarding a wide, arched window in the 


United States Assay Office in Wall Street, 
thousands of dollars’ worth of little gold bricks, 
the honest and true kind, pass every day from 


Uncle Sam’s coffers to the hands of jewelers 
And all that Uncle Sam charges 


and bankers. 
for the exchange is 4 cents on $100 for the 
large bars and 5 cents on $1000 for the small 
ones. 

For the week ending Seventh Month 28 the 
gold bars (they do not call them bricks in the 
assay office) exchanged for gold coin amounted 
to $190,780.17. This is a small figure com- 
pared with what the office has done on a busy 
day. Once, six or seven years ago, when a 
large quantity of gold was to be shipped to 
Europe, the assay office exchanged $8,000,000 
into bars. 

The bars Uncle Sam dispenses are of two 
general sizes, the $5000 size, for bankers, and 
the $150 size, for jewelers; the small size 
being about an inch and a quarter long, three- 
quarters wide, and perhaps half an inch or less 
in thickness. Very often they run up to $200 
or even more in value. Their size adapts them 
to the size of the jeweler’s crucible. As for 
the banker, he does not melt his gold; he con- 
tents himself with shipping it back and forth 
across the ocean. 

A remarkable feature of this exchange of 
legal tender for gold bars is that one can not 
always get just the amount he wishes. Ifa 
jeweler or a banker wishes $10,000 in gold 
bullion, Uncle Sam gives him as near that 
amount as he possibly can. It may be 
$9970.50 or $10,006.30, because the bars 
vary in size and weight, and practically all of 
them have odd cents in their value. Two bars 
the cashier handed out one day this week were 
stamped $531.70 and $123.10. 

In buying gold bars the purchaser first tells 
the cashier at the assay office how much he 
wishes; the cashier comes as near this amount 
as he can with the bars on hand, and then the 
purchaser goes next door, to the sub-treasury, 
where he deposits his legal tender, gold certi- 
ficates, greenbacks or gold coin, for the 
amount designated by the assay office cashier 
as the nearest to the desired amount, receiving 
therefor a certificate which, upon presentation 
at the assay office, insures the delivery of the 












! 
bars. But before they may be taken away the 


recipient must sign for them in the register, 
which lies open beneath the bars of the wide- 
arched window.—New York Evening Post. 


Wirep Orr THE SEA.—In 1846 there were 
736 vessels carrying the American flag (prac- 
tically all were from New Bedford) hunting 
whales in every corner of the watered world, 
from Okhotsk to Arabia. That was a mighty 
fleet. Of it to-day are left but 39 small barks 
and schooners. First Month Ist, 1859, a year 
before the civil war began, there were 625 
vessels ; by 1866 the figures had fallen to 263. 
The annals of ruined New Bedford fortunes 
will tell how much of the decrease was caused 
by the vindictive Alabama. The whalers would 
be coming home from four-year-long cruises 
in the Arctic. They knew nothing of the war 
that had begun since they left port in peace. 
Their holds were loaded down with oily cargo, 
and the crews reefed and tacked cheerfully 
enough to the thought of homeward bound. 
Then would come the astonished encounter 
with the Alabama, and the whaling captain 
would pace the Confederate’s deck a prisoner 
and watch the fruit of his toil roll off across 
the sea in big billows of dense black smoke. 

The Alabama scourge was artificial. After 
the war trade picked up. In 1869 there were 
338 vessels. Then came the striking of oil 
in Pennsylvania, and the whaling industry was 
doomed. 

Of the remnant of the fleet still afloat, 24 
hail from New Bedford, 4 from Providence- 
town, 2 from Boston and 10 from San Fran- 
cisco. These are scattered through the North 
and South Atlantic, in Hudson Bay and in the 
Japan and Okhotsk Seas. With the sailing 
vessels, the old fashion of.long voyages that 
took a large gap from the sailors’ lives still 
persists. Some of the New Bedford whalers 
have been away from port since ’96.—Boston 
Transcript. 





CorN Row 25 MILEs Lonc. Kansas is sim- 
ply inexhaustible in the matter of oddities. 
Just when it might be supposed that she had 
run the whole gamut, she appears with another 
novelty such as nobody else in all the wide 
world would ever have thought of. For ex- 
ample, a Kingman County farmer is growing 
a row of corn a little more than twenty-five 
miles long for no other reason than to be sing- 
ular and extraordinary. He commenced in a 
fifty-acre field and went round and round ina 
circle with a lister until he had planted the 
whole in a single row, which commences at 
one of the edges and terminates in the middle. 
When he cultivated it he had to plow the same 
way. As appearances go, the field will make 
as much crop as it would if planted in the or- 
dinary way.—Kansas City Journal. 





A GREAT ENGINEERING FEAT.—With the 
laying, on the first day of the present month, 
of the last coping stone of the great dam 
across the River Nile the ancient land of the 
Pharaohs sees the completion of a national 
work, which is not only the greatest of its 
kind in existence, but in its beneficent results 
will probably outrank any scheme carried out 
in Egypt, either in ancient or modern times. 
The completion of this dam and a similar 
structure at Assoiut will provide in the Nile 
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Valley a vast reservoir capable of supplying 
over a billion cubic yards of water every year. 
The surplus waters of the river will be stored 
during the flood season, and then drawn upon 
for the irrigation of wide tracts of land which 
for many centuries past have lain waste for 
want of water. As aresuit of the new system 
of irrigation, there are extensive tracts of land 
which henceforth will bear two crops a year 
where formerly they bore but one; while the 
area devoted to sugar cultivation will be 
greatly increased. 

The Assouan dam itself is one of the great- 
est engineering works in existence. It is no 
less than one and a quarter miles in length, 
and it is pierced by 180 sluice gates twenty- 
five feet in height and seven feet in width, by 
means of which the regulation of the waters 
will be secured. The total cost of the two 
dams will be about $25,000,000.—Scientific 
American. 


THE DANCING BEAN.-—A wonderful seed, a 
native of South America, is called the danc- 
ing bean. It is a small fibrous seed of trian- 
gular form and about the size of a pea. It is 
very light and easily crushed. It contains a 
small quantity of pulp; that in case of one 
seed examined, was dried up into a soft, 
white substance. 

The seed wll not move for some time after 
having been handled, but will begin moving 
again in a few minutes after having been left 
in repose upon a smooth surface. 

As an experiment, a dozen little seeds were 
placed on a small, smooth tray, when they 
seemed to be effected with St. Vitus’ dance. 
Without any apparent reason they would shift 
around with spasmodic little jerks and twitch- 
es that were ludicrous to gaze upon. 

For a while one would keep perfectly still, 
then the fit would assail it and, beginning with 
scarcely perceptible oscillations, it would rouse 
itself into a regular spasm, rolling over from 
side to side and going through all sorts of 
strange movements, taking occasional rest 
from its exertions. 


‘‘Wuart is bird’s-eye maple?’’ asks The Sci- 
entific American, Sixth Month, 14th. ‘‘That is 
a question whch just now seems to he baffing 
not only people who use furniture made of this 
partcular weod, but even wood-workers them- 
selves. In a recent number of a woodworking 
magazine an article was published which stated 
that bird’s-eye maple was not a peculiar ma- 
ple, but simply ordinary maple cut in a certain 
way. In a recent issue of the New York Sun 
that statement is refuted. It is there stated, 
on the authority of a woodworker, that bird’s- 
eye maple and curly maple are both cut only 
from the logs of the rock maple-tree, Acer sac- 
charinum, in which a beautiful lustrous grain 
is produced by the sinuous course of the fibers. 
This tree is not at all the common hard maple. 
It is a hard maple, but it is full of little gnarls 
called eyes. Men looking for bird’s-eye ma- 
ple logs go through the standing timber and 
pick out the bird’s-eye maple-trees, paying 
for them from thirty dollars to fifty dollars a 
thousand feet in the woods. Ordinary hard 
maple logs are worth only from six dollars to 
seven doliars a thousand feet. It would be im- 
possible to cut a piece of veneer with eyes in 
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log, no matter how you cut it, so that it would 
not show the eyes.” 


FINE SCREWS IN WATCHES.—The minute- 
ness of some of the screws made in a watch 
factory may be measured by the statement 
that it takes nearly one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of acertain kind to weigh a pound. Un- 
der a microscope they appear in their true 
character—perfectly finished bolts. The pivot 
of the balance wheel is only one-twohundreths 
of an inch in diameter, and the guage with 
which pivots are classified measured to the 
ten-thousandth part of an inch. Each jewel 
hole into which a pivot fits is about one five- 
thousandth of an inch larger than the pivot to 
permit sufficient play. 

lhe finest screw for a small-sized watch has 
a thread of two hundred and sixty to the inch, 
and weighs one one-hundred-and-thirty thou- 
andth of a pound. Jewel slabs of sapphire, 
ruby or garnet are first sawed into slabs one- 
fiftieth of an inch thick, and are shellacked to 
plates so that they may besurfaced. Then the in- 
dividual jewels are sawed or broken off, drilled 
through the centre, and a depression made 
in the convex side for an oil cup. A pallet 
jewel weighs one one-hundred-and-fifty-thou- 
sandths of a pound; a roller jewel a little more 
than one two-hundred and-fifty-six-thousandth. 
The largest round hair-spring stud is four-hun- 
dreths of an inch in diameter and about nine- 
hundreths of an inch in length.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


‘*IT is well known,” says the Revue Scienti- 
fique, ‘‘that certain spiders can be transported 
by the wind, owing to a very light silken thread 
that they emit from the spinneret which is 
blown along by an ascending current of air. 
A thread a yard long, according to the exper- 
iments of M. Favier, can sustain the weight 
of a young spider. For many years M. Fa- 
vier has witnessed every spring the dispersion 
of young spiders from a large number of nests; 
In a few hours, in favorable weather, a thou- 
sand young ones will set out from the same 
nest to begin their travels. The spider is not 
absolutely passive, but can regulate its as- 
cent, both at its departure and during the jour- 
ney. It is sufficient to increase the length 
of the string to mount more quickly and to 
shorten it when wishing to alight. Possibly 
certain hibernating species may accomplish a 
sort of periodic emigration by this means.’’— 
Literary Digest. 


A VISION OF GEORGE Fox.—The following 
remarkable passage, says the British Friend, 
is taken from the ancient Register Book re- 
cently acquired by the Devonshire House 1.i- 
brary. George Fox’s visionary contest with 
the power of darkness in the shape of a mad 
bull reminds one of Paul’s experience when he 
‘‘fought with beasts at Ephesus;”’ but where, 
even in Paul’s records, can anything be found 
more beautiful than Fox’s care for the little 
children, and his instinctive feeling that he 
had ‘‘many with him?” 

A Vision of George Fox’s when he set up 
Men and Women’s Meetings. 

‘*At the setting up of the Men and Women’s 
Meetings which was set up by the power of 
God, the dark power appeared in opposition 


it from a common hard maple log, and would | and great strife against it; and then there was 
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devoured me, and there was a shepherd by and 
I bid him keep off the bull with his staff. And 
the bull was mad at me, and made at me jp 
many places, as I passed by him and escaped 
him. And 1 had many with me and little chil. 
dren, and I was loath they should be tired or 
hurt with the bull, and I did set the children 
upon my horse that they should not tire, be. 
cause of the bull’s chasing them, I was so ten- 
der towards them. And the bull met meing 
place where he thought he had me sure as his 
prey, and would destroy me at his pleasure, 
and he was not hasty to destroy me, so I got 
a great hedge stake and chopped it down his 
throat to his heart and laid him still. 


G. F.” 


The Christian and the Stage. 


AN ACTOR'S TESTIMONY. 


An actor belonging to one of the prominent 
families of histronic art, called at our home in 
regard to the funeral services of a relative. 
In the absence of my husband it was my duty 
to meet the gentleman, and during the conver- 
sation our thoughts incidentally turned to the 
relation of the stage to the Christian. 

In the conversation the actor said: ‘‘The 
theatre was not made for Christians. 1 often 
wonder why they are found within its walls; 
not that I think they injure themselves in wit- 
nessing its plays, but their influence upon oth- 
ers in thus doing is harmful. Christians are 
in another profession, and I think that profes- 
sion ought to occupy and satisfy them. 

‘‘] have always had a desire for the stage. 
My first performance was at a Sunday School 
exhibition, when I played the violin. My de- 
sire strengthened from year to year, and when 
yet in boyhood I joined a professional compa- 
ny. Having been trained to observe the Sab- 
bath, the knowledge that I was obliged to re- 
hearse on that day was at first very repulsive to 
me, but I saw that everybody had to rehearse, 
and if this was to be my business I must re- 
hearse too, so I yielded, and the work on that 
day was soon done without any struggle of con- 
science. 

‘‘Respecting the morality of the profession, 
though there are a number of virtuous men 
and women on the stage, yet for the inferior 
parts of plays so many have to be engaged, 
that the question is more ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest,’’ than that of character. Then again, 
the familiarity in some performances renders 
it exceedingly difficult for either sex, espec- 
ially the women, to remain unsullied. My wife 
was formerly a member of the profession, but 
after my marriage, I refused to have her re- 
turn to it; others may see no harm in so do- 
ing, but I prefer for her the purity of home.” 

Does not this testimony clearly corroborate 
the principle which Paul expresses in 1 Cor. 
vi: 12, “‘all things are lawful unto me but all 
things are not expedient?’ Here is an ac- 
tor, who while readily admitting that some 
Christians might witness certain theatrical 
performances without injury to themselves yet 
believes their example might lead others to 
witness the same, or different, and less moral, 
plays which would be seriously detrimental to 
their spiritual life. 

In the second place, we see the progress of 
sin. This man though at first repelled by the 
thought of rehearsing on what he had been 
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taught was the Lord’s day, is soon found en- 
tering into it with the others; thus establish- 
ing another passage of inspiration wherein we 
gre taught that if we walk in the counsel of 
the ungodly, we shall soon come to stand in 
the way of sinners, and at length sit in the 
seat of the scornful. 

Thirdly, we notice that ‘‘evil communications 
corrupt good manners.”’ If a professional ac- 
tor of long experience feels that it is undesir- 
able to expose his wife to the contaminations 
of theatrical society, may we not well ques- 
ton whether attendance at play houses can be 
indulged in without in some measure resulting 
in the same evil influences, or without practic- 
ally paying for performers to be ruined for our 
entertainment.—Susan Gale Gray in Ep. Re- 
corder. 


a 
MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND. 
“I trusted in Thee, O Lord; I said, Thou art my God. 
My times are in Thy hand” (Psalm xxxi: 14, 15.) 
My times are in Thy hand ! 
I know not what a day, 
Or e’en an hour, may bring to me; 
But I am safe, while trusting Thee, 
Though all things fade away. 
All weakness, I 
On Him rely 
Who fixed the earth and spread the starry sky. 


My times are in Thy hand ; 
Pale poverty or wealth, 
Corroding care or calm repose, 
Spring’s balmy breath or winter’s snows, 
Sickness or buoyant health 
Whate’er betide, 
If God provide, 
Tis for the best ; I wish no lot beside. 


My times are in Thy hand! 
Should friendship pure illume 
And strew my path with fairest flowers, 
Or should I spend life’s dreary hours 
In solitude’s dark gloom, 
Thou art a friend 
Till time shall end, 
Unchangeably the same ; in Thee all beauties blend. 


My times are in Thy hand! 
Many or few my days, 
I leave with Thee—this only pray, 
That by Thy grace I, every day 
Devoting to Thy praise, 
May ready be 
To welcome Thee 
Whene’er Thou com’st to set my spirit free. 


My times are in Thy hand! 
Howe’er those times may end, 
Sudden or slow my soul’s release, 
"Midst anguish, frenzy, or in peace, 
I'm safe with Christ, my Friend! 
If He is nigh, 
Howe’er I die, 
‘Twill be the dawn of heavenly ecstacy. 


My times are in Thy hand! 
To Thee I can intrust 
My slumbering clay, till Thy command 
Bids all the dead before thee stand, 
Awaking from the dust. 
Beholding Thee, 
What bliss ’twill be 
With all Thy saints to spend eternity! 
To spend eternity 
In heaven’s unclouded light! 
From sorrow, sin and frailty free, 
Beholding and resembling Thee— 
O too transporting sight ! 
Prospect too fair 
For flesh to bear ! 
Haste, haste, my Lord, and soon transport me there, 
—Newman Hall. 
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Sent Urp.—A rich woman is said to have | passionate lover of little children. Not a single 
dreamed that she went to heaven and there | stone did this strange man leave unturned in the 
saw a mansion being built. hope of uplifting the mass of poverty-stricken, 


‘“‘Who is that for?” she asked of the guide | ignorant people by whom he was surrounded. One 

“Pp bes e gard 2 . ” * | phase of his work was an effort he made for cler- 

ial eye eee. gymen who had gone astray. He would take them 
But he lives in the tiniest cottage down on 


, : : | into his home and “straighten them out,” and 
earth with barely room enough for his family. many a man who once “tasted of the heavenly 


He might live better, if he did not give away | gift” and had fallen away has been saved by his 
so much to the miserable poor folks.” kindly ministry. We refer to this man’s career, 
Further on she saw a tiny cottage being | not to endorse in any way his “advanced” peculi- 
built. arities, but to endorse his method. He went down 
‘* And who is that for?” she asked. to the people, he lived among them and shared 
“That is for you.” their poverty, if by any means he might save 
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re », | and his death at an early age was due to the great 
I would not know how to live in a cottage. struggle to raise means for the carrying on of his 
The words she heard in reply were full of | work.—Episcopal Recorder. OR 
meaning: ‘‘The Master Builder is doing his 5 
best with the material that is being sent up.” 
Then she awoke, resolving to lay up treas- 
ure in heaven. What are we sending up for 
our building? What kind of material are we 
building into our everyday life? Is it being 
sent up? 


Ritualism, with its mummeries and millinery, 
makes away with the simplicity of the gospel, in- 
terposes an unauthorized mediation between the 
Lord and the soul, and buries Christ beneath a mass 
of ceremonies and superstitions, till the plaint of 
the bewildered woman in the garden is again in 
order, “They have taken away my Lord and I 
know not where they have laid Him.”—Episecopal 
Recorder. 


ee 

THE United States government has expended 
some six million dollars on the canal and locks 
at Sault St. Marie, Mich., in order to facili- 
tate navigation on the great lakes. Through 
this canal passes in a single season a larger 
tonnage than passes through the Suez Canal 
in an entire year. But for nearly a week this 
vast expense was made of no effect, and hun- 
dreds of vessels were kept waiting, all because 
one steamer fel] out of line and blocked navi- 
gation. In passing through a narrow cut in 
solid limestone the rudder chains of the Hough- 
ton parted, and the steamer drove her nose 
twelve feet into the cliff on one side, while 
the current swung her entirely across the 
channel. 

The service of divers and tugs availed 
nothing until heavy charges of dynamite had 
been used. Then navigation was once mcre 
open. Whata procession passed down Lake 
Huron that night—one hundred and twenty 
vessels in all, one-third of a mile apart, forty 
miles of shipping. Five days’ delay for scores 
of boats, and each day lost meant from five 
hundred dollars to one thousand dollars deficit 
in the season’s profit account! And all be- 
cause one boat swung out of line!—John T. 
Faris. 


The supreme authority in all the affairs of men 
is God. All human authority is subservient to the 
Divine. The powers that be are ordained af God. 
In proportion as earth’s rulers recognize this, they 
rule for the well-being of the people ; wherein they 
fail, the people are corrupted and depraved. Rulers 
who judge for reward, priests who teach for hire 
and prophets who divine for money are abhorrent 
to God and will be judged by Him. The one hope 
of a perfect system of government is that of the 
coming of God’s own kingdom and government.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 

FINNISH RESISTANCE TO TYRANNY.—There is less 
of surprise than of gratification and of vindication 
of confidence in the news that Russian recruiting 
or conscripting officers are being coldly received 
in Finland. In the metropolitan province of Ny- 
land, for example, we are told that while 2,577 
young men were summoned for military service 
only 577 responded. The others, 2,000, or nearly 
four-fifths of the whole, declined to take the oath 
dictated by their Russian oppressors or to enter 
the service of the latter, though in thus declining 
they made themselves liable to a heavy penalty. 
Of more than 10,000 men summoned in various 
provinces, less than one-half responded, and of 
these latter the great majority were those suffer- 
ing from some infirmities which would make their 
rejection certain. The proportion of the 10,000 
acceptable as recruits was no larger than in Ny- 
land. Thus the young men of Finland incur the 
wrath of the Russian conqueror with the same 
proud disregard of danger which made their fore- 
fathers world famous in the days of the great 
Gustavus. 

Such conduct of the young men of Finland is a 
protest against the Russian conquest and spolia- 
tion of their fatherland. It is also particularly a 
protest against the manner in which the present 
conscription was brought about. A military ser- 
vice ukase was issued by the Russian Government, 
and the Finnish Senate was commanded to ratify 
and promulgate it. The majority of that body did 
so, although the edict was palpably unconstitu- 
tional.— New York Tribune. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STaTEs.—In discussing the anthracite miners 
strike, Abram S. Hewitt lately stated: “There is one 
phase of this strike to which the public as a whole has 
not had its attention drawn. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the mines are in the hands of seven or eight indi- 
viduals who alone reap the rewards of victory or suffer 
the disadvantage of defeat in this crisis. The mines be- 





Notes From Others. 


Let us live Christ more than talk Him. Christ 
spoke as no other man ever spoke, but how few his 
recorded utterances. If what Christ said were 
taken out of the New Testament and put in a book 
by itself, his words would make a very small vol- 
ume indeed. It was what Christ was and what 
He did that make Christianity.— A. Swift. 





There has recently passed away, in the East End 
of London, a clergyman who was loved by thous- 
ands while living, and whose memory will be re- 
vered now he is gone. “Father” Dolling was 
rector of St. Saviour’s Church, in the poorest part 
of the East End. He was a strange contradiction. 
A very high churchman, he yet believed in ex- 
temporaneous prayer. An advanced ritualist, yet 
he cut up to suit the needs of his work the ser- 
vices of the Church of England. We have our- 
selves seen him several times in his ultra clerical 
garb, standing bareheaded, preaching in front of 
his church. He combined in a wonderful way the 
instincts and desires of an advanced ritualist, with 
the slum work which the Salvation Army has made 
so helpful. Though sworn to celibacy, he was a 
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long to many thousands of stockholders and bondholders | 


who outnumber the men that are employed. It is a vast 
field divided up among all sizes of investors. Speaking 
of the earnings of the anthracite mines, while they are 
immensely productive and valuable industries, their earn- 
ings are not what they are commonly supposed to be. 
In the case of one of the oldest companies doing business 
in Pennsylvania, the earnings in the last sixty years have 
averaged approximately 6 percent. The men who to-day 
are administering these concerns are executing the duties 
of their office not for their personal ends, but in the in- 
terest of a very large public.” He also commented on the 
fact that the public seems not to be aware that there is 
growing up a vast labor trust, fraught with a far greater 
menace to industrial couditions than many of the so- 
called monopolies that are now occupying the attention 
of the entire country. 

In an interview with Senators Quay and Penrose on 
the 3d instant, President Baer of the Reading R. R. Co. 
again defined the position of the mine operators, and 
stated that “it is by reason of varying conditions at 
each mine, impracticable to adopt a uniform scale of 
wages for the whole region ; but that at each colliery 
every complaint and grievance will be taken up and in- 
vestigated by the superintendents, and adjusted whenever 
it is just. I personally offered to Mitchell and his district 
presidents to go with them and investigate any grievance. 
None of these things can be the subject of arbitration. 
A free man cannot be compelled to work, and an owner 
by the same rules cannot be made to do business at a 
loss.” 

On the 3d instant a carriage containing President 
Roosevelt and others came in collision with a trolley car 
near Pittsfield, Mass. The President was slightly injured, 
but one of the company, a secret service officer named 
William Craig, was killed. The President reached his 
residence at Oyster Bay that evening. On the 5th he 
started on a journey into Ohio and some of the Southern 
States. 

A dispatch from Chicago of the 2nd instant says : “ The 
Chicago public schools opened to-day with an aggregate 
enrollment of 275,000 pupils. The children will carry a 
supply of pure drinking water for their protection against 
typhoid fever. 

The Census Bureau has issued a statement showing 
the increasing age of the population from decade to de- 
eade. The statement gives the results of computing the 
median instead of the average age. The median is such 
an age that half the population is under it and half is 
over it. The median age of the total population in 1900 
was 22.8, as compared with 21.9 in 1890. The median 
age of the white population in the last census year was 
23.4, and the colored, including negroes, Indians and 
Mongolians, was 19.7, while in 1890 the white population 
was 22.4 and the colored 18.3. The report shows there 
was an increase in the median age of the white popula- 
tion during each decade from 1810 to 1900, amounting 
in the ninety years to 7.4 years, or an average amount 
of about five-sixths of a year in a decade. The median 
age of the colored population increased after 1830, but 
with less regularity. 

A despatch from Seattle, Wash., says: “The steamer 
Oregon, a large ocean going vessel, is being fitted out 
here for the purpose of taking a party of American 
manufacturers with exhibits on a six months’ cruise to 
Russia, China, Japan, the Philippines, the Straits Set- 
tlements, India, Mauritius, South Africa, Australia and 
the Hawaiian Islands. This is a unique and practical op- 
portunity for buyers and sellers to become personally 
acquainted and discuss the exhibits and methods of pack- 
ing and preparing goods for the various markets, estab- 
lishing agencies, effecting sales, and ascertaining the 
financial responsibility of interested parties.” 

It appears from statistics that between Sixth Month 
28th and Ninth Month 5th this year there were 297 cases 
of small pox in Pennsylvania, and during the same period 
last year there were 1077. 

A despatch from Reading, Pa., of the 1st inst. says: 
“ For twenty-four hours an almost endless procession of 
gnats passed along the Schuylkill at this point. This 
afternoon at one time the swarm was so dense it formed 
a sort of dark, animated mist. Men, women and children 
suffered from the strange visitation.” During the flight 
of the gnats people were forced to take refuge in their 
houses.” 

About 4,000,000 barrels of Texas oil were sold last 
year for fuel purposes. It was sold from 25 cents to 30 
cents per barrel. No economical method has been dis- 
covered for refining this Texas oil for illuminating pur- 
poses, and many experts are of opinion that no such dis- 
covery will be made. It is being used quite extensively 
on many of the railroads of the southwest, this use having 
been forced by the high price of coal. 

Charles W. Hayes, of the U.S. Geological Survey, has 
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estimated that this oil has a fuel value of at least $3 | 


a barrel, compared with anthracite coal at $6.50 or $7 a 


ton. 
An analysis of oil from the Jager well, in Uinta Co., 


Wyoming, made by State Geologist Knight, disclosed the 


presence of more than two gallons of rhigolene to a barrel 
of oil. At the present market price of rhigolene this 
would make the oil worth about $12 per barrel. Rhigolene 
was first discovered about twenty years ago, and with the 
exception of cymogene, is the most volatile liquid known. 
It evaporates at 64 degrees, and is used in surgical op- 
erations, though on account of its high price, only spar- 
ingly. From the Pennsylvania and Ohio oils it has been 
possible to distil it, but only in very small quantities. 

It is stated that there are printed in this country 
newspapers in twenty-five different languages. 

The great canal at Sault Ste Marie is completed. This 
canal is designed to utilize the power of the waterfall 
from Lake Superior to Lake Huron, a fall of nineteen 
feet. The waterway is two and a third miles long, 224 
feet wide, and much of it cut through the solid rock. In 
it will be placed powerful turbines for operating dyna- 
mos. The canal will furnish enough electric power for 
the greatest industrial centre in the world. 

There were 426 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 29 more than the pre- 
vious week and 27 more than the corresponding week of 
1901. Of the foregoing 225 were males and 201 females: 
44 died of consumption of the lungs ; 21 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 5 of diphtheria; 
3 of scarlet fever ; 8 of typhoid fever and 1 of small pox. 

FOREIGN.—The Hague Tribunal consists of eighty judges 
appointed by the twenty-four nations that joined in the 
convention. From this number each litigant selects two, 
not its own citizens nor subjects of its sovereign, and 
these four select the fifth. For two years this Court met 
quarterly without having a case brought before it. The 
first case is now under consideration, which is one in 
which the United States and Mexico are the interested 
parties, and relates to a claim originating in the seven- 
teenth century for the support of Spanish missions in 
Mexico, and which on the cession of Upper California to 
the United States became a subject of dispute between 
Mexico and this country. 

On the 17th ult., as the result of a landslide supposed 
to have been due to seismic disturbances, some twenty 
villages were destroyed and nearly 700 persons were 
killed, on the northern slope of Mount Kasbek, one of 
the Caucasus range in Southern Russia. 

From 20,000 to 25,000 tons of Welsh anthracite are 
reported to have been ordered for immediate shipment to 
New York. 

Statistics presented in an official document which has 
just been printed in London, show that England sent 
out 386,081 troops and raised 52,414 more in the South 
African colonies, during the Boer war. Of this great 
number, 5,774 were killed, 23,029 were wounded, and 
16,168 died of their wounds or of disease, a total of 
45,000 men, or nearly ten per cent. 

The volcano of Mont Pelee on the island of Martinique, 
has been active since Eighth Mo. 15th. On the evening 
of the 30th, an account states, “Tho sky was cloudless; 
suddenly and without warning one-half of the horizon 
was obscured by a pitch black cloud of dust. This cloud 
was the centre of most magnificent electric effects, the 
flashes of light surpassing the most elaborate fireworks. 
Flames and flashes continued to burst from the cloud 
until nearly midnight. Columns of flame shot out of 
the crater of Mont Pelee, to explode about the cloud in 
showers of balls of golden fire, which fell through the 
darkness in myriads of sparks.” This eruption appears 
to have been one of the most severe which has yet been 
experienced; and the loss of life is reported to amount to 
over a thousend, a large number of whom had been re- 
moved from that part of the island after the eruption in 
the Fifth Month last, but had lately been returned by 
the Government. 

On the 30th ult. there was a startling series of deto- 
nations from La Soufriere, on St. Vincent Island, louder 
than any since the terrible eruption of Fifth Month 11. 
The noises were terrific, and gave the impression in every 
town and village of the island that the scene of disturb- 
ance was only about two miles away. During the period 
of intense anxiety which attended the detonations, two 
luminous circles, like rainbows, appeared in the cloudless 
sky to the northwest. Volcanic dust has been observed 
at a distance of hundreds of miles from these volcanoes. 

A despatch from Caracas, Venezuela, says that a strong 
earthquake shock was felt at Carupano on the 30th ult. 
at 9 P.M. It was accompanied by a noise which was 
heard along the whole shore of the Caribbean Sea. 

A dispatch from Naples says that large volumes of 
flames were issuing from the crater of Mount Vesuvius on 
the 6th instant. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re. 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 76, 

Charity Baldwin, Pa.; Samuel Bedell, Caj,. 
Robert H. Russell for Anna P. S. Russell, Cal.’ 
Milton Stanley, agent, Ind., $12 for Richard §' 
Ashton, Joel Newlin, Addison Hadley, Albert 
Maxwell, Arthur B. Maxwell and Edward Max. 
well ; Wesley Haldeman, Pa.; Rachel F. Parker, 
Pa.; Wm. P. Churchill, Nova Scotia; Wm. F, 
Wickersham for Sharpless Mercer, Pa.; Samuel 
Trimble, M. D., Pa.; Anna Freeman, Ind.; Richard 
W. Hutton, Pa., and for Samuel T. Hutton, IIL; 
Benj. H. Coppock, agent, Ia., $24 for Dillwyn C¢, 
Hampton, Joseph Edgerton, Edward Edgerton, 
Lydia Hampton, Elnathan Heald, Elisha Hoge, 
James E. Hoge, Benjamin Briggs, David Holloway, 
Mary Spencer, Thomas E. Smith and Edward ¢ 
Vail; Jesse Negus, agent, Iowa, $6 for Mary M. 
Edmundson, Lars C. Hansen and Jane Lloyd; 
Gulielma Smith for James Smith, Penna.; David 
Brinton, Pa.; May Ward for Thomas Ward, Cal; 
J. Barclay Hilyard from Mary E Hilyard, N. J.; 
J. Hervey Dewees, Pa.; S. H. Haines, M. D., Pa.; 
Mary Briggs for David Sears, Ia.; Reuben Sat- 
terthwaite, Del.; L. O. Stanley, agent, Ind., $6 for 
Wm. C. Stanley, R. P. Pickett and Joel W. Hod- 
son; Annie Mickle for Wm. Mickle and Thomas 
Evans, Pa.; Thomas H. Whitson, agent, Pa., $14 
for Lydia H. Darlington ; Sibella S. Cope. J. B. 
Jacobs, Mary Scott Kay, Edward Savery, Thomas 
B. Taylor and Nathan Cope; Albert L. Hilles, 
Mass.; Susan B. Smith Pa.; Henry B. Leeds, agt., 
N. J., for Amos Ashead. 

gas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
ROBERT SMITH has been appointed agent for “THE 
FRIEND,” in place of Edmund S. Smith, removed. Ad- 
dress, Harrisville, Harrison County, 0. 


A FRIEND wishes to dispose of a complete set of “ THE 
FRIEND ”—sixty-six volumes bound and the balance un- 
bound. 


Inquire at office of “ THE FRIEND.” 


A MAN and eight-year-old son want room and board 
within easy walking distance of Friends’ Select School, 
Sixteenth and Cherry Streets. Terms must be moderate. 

Address “ W.” 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


THE sub-committee of the Yearly Meetings’ committee 
engaged in service in the limits of Caln Quarterly Meet- 
ing, propose holding a Meeting for Divine Worship in the 
I. P. H. Mission Building in Coatesville on First-day, the 
14th, at 3 P.M. The company of Friends is especially de- 
sired, and all others are welcome. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL will reopen Ninth Month 15th, 
1902. J. HENRY BARTLETT, Sup’t. 


Diep, at his residence in West Chester, Pa., on the 
twenty-fourth of Eighth Month, 1902, WILLIAM P. Town- 
SEND, a beloved member and elder of Birmingham Monthly 
and West Chester Preparative Meeting, aged eighty-nine 
years and eighteen days. This dear Friend bore a very 
suffering illness of nearly two months’ duration with re- 
markable fortitude, patience and resignation to the Divine 
will, in childlike faith in our Heavenly Father. It may be 
said of him, “‘ His heart was fixed, trusting in the Lord.” 
He was a firm believer in all the doctrines and testimonies 
of Friends, adorning the same by his life and conversa- 
tion ; being by the grace of God what he was—“ an ex- 
ample to the believers in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in faith and in purity.” ‘‘ Write blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith from 
the Spirit; that they may rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” 

——, near Norway, Benton County, Iowa, Eighth Mo. 
6th, 1902, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, Lars B. 
WICK, a native of Reuneso, Norway, Europe, for twenty- 
six years a resident of America, and a member of Stav- 
anger Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——,on the fourth of Eighth Month, 1902, at her 
residence in Germantown, Emma N. EDWARDS, a member 
of Germantown Particular and Frankford Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the ninety-second year of her age. The latter 
days of this dear Friend were marked by increasing ten- 
derness of spirit, and love for all about her. A brief ill- 
ness closed very peacefully the life which had been so 
lengthened out, while a reverent assurance was granted 
that the Redeemer whom she had long loved and sought 
faithfully to follow, was near to sustain her to the very 
end by his own “ Everlasting Arms.” 





